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Has contributed in this issue an article on 


Roosevelt and the 
Fine Arts 


continuing the discussion by 


Glenn Brown, F.A.1.A. 


Presented in earlier issues 
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A bedroom in the residence of Mr. John F. Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa., floored with Armstrong's Cork Tile 


A Consistent Floor for Bedroom 


NALYZE the functions of a bedroom 
floor. Then consider the inherent quali- 


ties of Armstrong’s Cork Tile. You will per- 
ceive, quite clearly, a relationship that is inti- 
mate and real. 


The very nature of a bedroom calls for a 
floor that is warm and pleasing to the touch, 
silent to walk on, sanitary, and. restful in ap- 
pearance. Yet how many flooring materials 
meet all of these requirements in an entirely 
satisfactory manner? 


Armstrong’s Cork Tile provides every ad 
vantage that home owners can consisten 
expect of bedroom floors. Owing to the p 
liar qualities of its sole ingredient—clean, pu 
cork—Armstrong’s Cork Tile is warm, silent 
sanitary, and non-slippery. And remarkabl 
soothing and restful color effects are assure 
by the beautiful shades of brown in which the 
tile are made. 


Send for a copy of the 16-page booklet “‘The Ten-Point Cork 


Floor.” 


It contains considerable information concerning the 


merits of Armstrong’s Cork Tile that may prove useful to you. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 162 Twenty-fourth St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Also manufacturers of Nonpareil Cork Covering for Cold Pipes; Nonpareil High Pressure Covering for steam lines; Nonpareil 
for boiler settings, etc.; Nonpareil Cork Machinery Isolation for deadening the noise of machines; Circle A Cork Brick for cold storage 
floors; and Linotile for floors in offices, residences, etc. 


The American Architect, ais weeks 
January 6th, 1909, at the Post Office at York, 
the United ‘States and crcmtens, $10.00 
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Roosevelt and the Fine Arts 


By Major GENERAL LEONARD Woop, U. S. A. 


HIE articles, by Glenn Brown, F.A.L.A., entitled 
“Roosevelt and the Fine Arts’, printed in 
Tue AMERICAN ARCHITECT of December 
10-17, 1919, with the foreword and editorial by Cass 
Gilbert and Irving K. Pond, Past Presidents of the 
\merican Institute of Architects, are of value and 
interest to the layman as well as the architect. It 
s an added example of that versatility and compre- 
iension of human probiems that makes Theodore 


Roosevelt an outstanding figure of his time. He was 


not trained as an artist or architect, but his liberal 
education, culture and natural appreciation of the 
fine arts were combined with a rare degree of com- 
mon sense, thus enabling him to attack the many 
problems that demanded his attention and quickly 
lve them in a logical manner. Perhaps his conclu- 
sions were more logical and correct by reason of this 
lack of an academic training in art than they other- 
wise would be. He certainly was not hampered by 
he restrictions of the precedents of the various 

schools of art and architecture. 
Roosevelt had decided opinions on these matters 
was boldly outspoken in discussing them. Being 
tensely American in all of his ideas, he fat'ed to 
rstand why certain things obtain in the Ameri- 
n practice of architecture. This attitude can be 
‘ly seen in the two quotations that follow. On 
-overmber 16, 1919, addressing the American Acad- 
if Arts and Letters on “Nationalism in Litera- 

and Art’, he said: 


greatest literature, the greatest art, must 


But the 
g from the soul of the people themselves. There 
be leadership in the blossoming period, in any 
ming period, of any great artistic or literary 

But if the art is genuinely national the lead- 
must take advantage of the life of the people, 
must follow the trend of its marked currents. 
art; like Gothic architecture, owed more to 
itional spirit than to any conscious effort of 
eroup of men; and this is likewise true of the 
and English literatures. On the other hand, 
literature was not really an expression of the 
f the Latin race at all, and this will seem 
| 


ge only te the men who have not succeeded 


in freeing their thought from the narrow type of 
scholastic education prevalent in our universities and 
schools up to the present day. Latin literature was 
merely an elegant accomplishment developed by 
small groups of Latin-speaking men who self-con- 
sciously set themselves to the production of a litera- 
ture and an art modeled on Greek lines. It behooves 
us in the United States not to be content with repeat- 
ing on a larger scale the history of commercial ma- 
terialism of the great Phenician commonwealths. This 
means that here in America, if we do not develop a 
serious art and literature of our own, we shall have 
a warped national life. It is eminently necessary 
that we should draw on every hoard of garnered 
wisdom and ability anywhere in the world of art and 
literature, whether it be in France or Japan, in Ger- 
many, England, Russia or Scandinavia. But what 
we get we must adapt to our own uses. Largely we 
must treat it as an inspiration to do original pro- 
ductive work ourselves, so that we may develop nat- 
urally along our own lines. When the greatest 
men, men whose appeal is to mankind at large, make 
their appeal it will be found that it carries most 
weight when they speak in terms that are natural 
to them, when they speak with the soul of their own 
land. Normally the man who can do most for the 
nations of the world as a whole is the man the 
fibers of whose being are most closely intertwined 
with those of the people to which he himself belongs. 
Merely to copy something already produced by 
another nation is probably useless. Now it is emi- 
nently right to try to add to our own development 
by the studies of great architecture and the great 
schools of painting of the O!d World. If we do 
not study them we shall never develop anything 
worth having on our own side of the water. But 
neither the mere réproduction of a specimen of a 
great architecture nor the mere purchase of the pro- 
cuct of a great school of painting is of the slightest 
consequence in adding to the sum total of worthy 
national achievement. Of course an over-self-con- 
scious straining after the nationalistic form of ex- 
pression may defeat itself. But this is merely be- 
cause self-consciousness is almost always a draw- 
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back. The self-conscious striving after originality 
also tends to defeat itself. Yet the fact remains 
that the greatest work must bear the stamp of orig- 
inality. In exactly the same way the greatest work 
must bear the stamp of nationalism. Americanism 
must smack of our own soil, mental and moral, not 
less than physical, or it will have little of perma- 
nent value.” 

In a letter addressed to the American Institute 
of Architects and read December 7, 1919, at its con- 
vention held at Minneapolis, Theodore Roosevelt 
made use of the following expressions: 

“There can be no democracy without leadership, 
and there can be no leadership worth while in a 
democracy that is not in the interest of the people 
as a whole. This is just as true of art and litera- 
ture as of government and war. It is to our dis- 
credit that our governmental buildings should so fre- 
quently be monuments of sordid ugliness. Let me 
add a most earnest plea to the architects themselves. 
Mere copying, mere imitation, is as thoroughly un- 
worthy in architecture as in every other branch of 
art and life. We need to profit by everything which 
has been done in the past, or is now being done, in 
other countries. The need of avoiding the aberra- 
tions of false or artificial originality must not blind 
us to the fact that unless there is real originality 
there can be no greatness. To follow conventions 
merely because they are conventions is silly ; the type 
of mind to which precedent becomes a purposeless 
but all-powerful fetish is that which regards as im- 
portant the denial that Shakespeare’s sonnets are 
sonnets because they lack the conventional sonnet 
versification or number of lines. Let me give one 
small instance: the lion, because of the way in which 
his name lends itself to us in stone, has always been 
a favorite for decorative purposes in architecture 
He has in architecture become universally acclima- 
tized and there is no objection to his use anywhere. 
But we happen to have here on this continent, in 
the bison with its shaggy frontlet and mane and 
short curved horns, a beast which equally lends itself 
to decorative use and which possesses the advantage 
of being our own. I earnestly wish that the conven- 
tions of architecture here in America would be so 
shaped as to include a widespread use of the bison’s 
head ; and in a case like that of the New York Public 
Library there would be advantage from every stand- 
point in substituting two complete bison’s figures for 
the preposterous lions, apparently in the preliminary 
stages of epilepsy, which now front on and disgrace 
Fifth Avenue.” 

These brief excerpts from these notable papers by 
Theodore Roosevelt may well be studied and dis- 
cussed by architects. They represent the attitude of 
many thoughtful Americans toward the profession 
of architecture, for it is evident that his references 
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to art and literature are applicable to architecture. 
Indeed, the application can be logically extended to 
the co-ordinate arts of engineering and construction, 
The development of a native American architecture 
presents problems not common to the majority of 
countries. America, with its extremes of climate, 
mountain and plain, diversified materials of con- 
struction, will hardly develop a universal type of 
architecture but probably there will be developed an 
American style variously modified so as to be truly 
indigenous to the different sections of the country. 

American domestic architecture is in many re- 
spects peculiar to this country. The design of many 
of our ecclesiastical, public and commercial struc- 
tures appears to be very strongly influenced by styles 
of architecture developed by peoples living in coun- 
tries and under conditions that are entirely foreign 
to us. This condition will probably obtain until a 
real leadership in an American architecture is devel- 
oped. This leadership will be composed of individ- 
ualists, the results of their work blending into an 
indigenous style. This development would eventu- 
ate more rapidly if the legislative and executive de- 
partments of our municipal, state and national gov- 
ernments possessed a proper appreciation of the 
Fine Arts. Instances of this condition are only too 
rare and make that quality in Theodore Roosevelt 
so noticeable. Rather than to trust to the whims 
of fortune to place such men in positions of author- 
ity, there should be a constant effort to make such 
a condition universal. This can only be accomplished 
through education and a persistent exercise of the 
franchise. 


A better architecture can be fostered by public 


art commissions. While such bodies may have no 
real powers to restrict and control architectural de- 
sign, the effect of their work has been good. There 
should be such commissions in every community. 
ne danger attends the formation of such bodies. 
The makeup of an art commission should be such 
that the adherents to many different styles or schools 
of architecture constitute its membership. Unless 
this is done architecture cannot develop along broad, 
democratic and indigenous lines. 

Conceding the great importance of architectural 
design, of equal or greater importance is the element 
of sanitation with, in a lesser degree, adaptability to 
use. With these elements allotted in due proportion, 
the building for whatever purpose erected will exer- 
cise its proper influence on man. The influence of 
the building on man is of tremendous importance 
and this fact must be fully appreciated before an 
architect can properly exercise his true function. 
It is necessary that both the architect and the public 
realize this fact. Especially is good architecture im- 
portant in school and college buildings. 

As an executive, setting up a new government in 
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1 and the Philippines, | found the engineer to 
ny able assistant. I use the word engineer in an 


inclusive sense and divisible into the architect; the 
sanitary, civil and mechanical engineer; the con- 


tr 


i 


tor and labor. The construction of sewers, 


ildings, docks, harbors, roads and railroads is the 
indation on which a stable civil government can 


erected. It does not require much reflection to 


ive at this conclusion and a knowledge and appre- 


tion of this fact must be possessed by those who 


along with an understanding of the relative 
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importance of production, transportation, education, 
jurisprudence, commerce, finance, literature and the 
fine arts. 

I am glad to express my admiration of that cul- 
ture possessed by Theodore Rooseve't which quali- 
fied him to exercise such an influence on the archi- 
tectural developments in Washington, as has been 
so well described by Mr. Brown. A realization of 
this influence will grow among us and a demand for 
a renewal of such leadership will develop and be 
satisfied. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PRELIMINARY STUDY 
AN ENTRANCE, CENTENNIAL BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
RICHARD E. SCHMIDT, GARDEN & MARTIN, ARCHITECTS 


Thirty-third Annual Joint Chicago Architectural Exhibition 





WM. R. JOHNSTON HOUSE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
CHESTER H. WALCOTT, ARCHITECT 


hird Annual Joint 
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tecturai Exhibition 


Thirty-third Annual Chicago Architectural 
Exhibition 


Given Jointly by the Chicago Architectural Club, the Illinois Society of Architects 


and the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, with 
the Co-operation of the Art Institute of Chicago 


ACH succeeding year, architects in Chicago, 

planning to present to the general public an 

exhibition of their work, introduce a feature 
so novel as to call for special mention and com- 
mendation. This vear, the joint exhibition of archi- 
tecture by the Chicago Architectural Club, the Illi- 
nois Society of Architects, and the Illinois Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, fills eight 
galleries in the’ Art Institute of Chicago. The out- 
standing feature is the gallery assigned to exhibi- 
tions referring to the “Chicago School.” Just what 
ire the ideals and aims of this school are very ably 
set forth by Mr. Louis Sullivan. He is quoted in 
the May Bulletin of the Art Institute as follows: 

“The purpose of this movement is to arrive at a 
plastic architecture, in contradistinction to the purely 
intellectual architecture, as represented by the 
and the emotionalism of the mediaeval 
period, as expressed in the Gothic cathedrals of 
northern France. 

“The need of today is for an architecture based 
strictly upon utilitarian conditions and: developed 
in such wise that these utilitarian conditions may 
find full expression. Hence such an architecture 


\ reeks, 


must be plastic in its nature, and the work of a 
mind that is free and has emancipated itself from 
the tyranny, or autocracy, of tradition, no matter 
how beautiful the old architecture was, nor how 
well adapted it was to the needs of its day. 

“By ‘plastic’ I mean that the uti‘itarian require- 
ments must be allowed to find their full expression 
in plan and exterior, and this result cannot be ac- 
complished by the prevailing method of suppression, 
that is to say, a method in which the tradition of 
one or another of the dominant styles of the past is 
imposed upon the utilitarian conditions of our own 
day. 

“Putting this in practical form, a building must 
be allowed to grow out of its conditions, and these 
conditions, as we face them, are modern. We have 
been trying to solve these modern problems by ap- 
plication of ancient forms. An architecture of this 
sort, because it is the work of a free spirit, must 
naturally be democratic, because the essence of 
democracy is the expression of the free spirit of 
man.” 

Probably in no section of this country has the 
effort to arrive at a “plastic type” as described by Mr. 
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TENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
COOLIDGE & HODGDON, ARCHITECTS 
Thirty-third Annual Joint Chicago Architectural E.xhibitios 


SOLDIERS HOME HOSPITAL 
PRED. GRANGER - ARCHITECT 


.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME HOSPITAL 
ALFRED GRANGER, ARCHITECT 
Inunal Joint Chicag {rchitectural E.rhibit 
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RESIDENCE FOR MR. LEWIS N. WIGGINS, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


HELMLE & 


Thirty-third Annual Joint Chicago 


Sullivan, been more serious- 
ly made than in the Mid- 


dle West and also probably 
has no man in that section 
nearer approached it than 


has Mr. Sullivan. Surely 
there has in some instances 
been noticed a_ tendency 
toward “emancipation from 
the tyranny or aristocracy 
of tradition” in spite of the 
allurement of an old archi- 
tecture, acknowledged to be 
beautiful but so many times 
copied and so often improp- 
erly applied. 

Throughout the period 
of the exhibition the Chi- 
cago room was the point of 
interest for the many thou- 
sands that daily visited the 
exhibition, but there might 
also be met that interesting 
group of men who were 
largely responsible for the 
inception and carrying for- 
ward of this important 
architectural movement. As 


HELMLE, ARCHITECTS 


{rchitectural Exhibition 


a means of erecting a local 
sense of pride in the minds 
of the people of Chicago in 
the dignity and importance 
of their architectural de- 
velopment, no better 
method than the grouping 
of this exhibition in the 
“Chicago room” could have 
been devised. 

This exhibition excluded 
all types of work. Mr. 
George W. Maher, whose 
efforts largely contributed 
to the success of the “Chi- 
cago Room,” in referring to 
it said in part: “No greater 
educational propaganda 
could be suggested than 
that this entire exhibit be 
forwarded to various parts 
of the country where it may 
be viewed and explained to 
the general public. These 
examples are indigenous, 
since they spring from the 
soil and the people.” 


WHITING FOUNDRY-EQUIPMENT COMPANY, HARVEY, ILLINOIS 
CHATTEN & HAMMOND, ARCHITECTS 


Thirty-third Annual Joint Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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In a foreword to the excellent:y prepared exhibi- 
on catalog, written by Irving K. Pond, it 1s stated: 
“These annual exhibitions are for the purpose 

of letting society see somewhat of the process 
through which the architect works to accomplish 
his ends. The chief end is symbolizing, in terms of 
acting and interacting structural forces, the conflict 
of spiritual and of mental forces in the social body. 
foo often the architect and society itself fail to ap- 
preciate that the forces are at work, or how they 
work—and then the architecture becomes stupid and 
conventional and society is not elevated, however 
entertained and amused it may be, by this too valid 
symbo‘ism of its own ignorant self. Too often sin- 
cere architects who comprehend that forces are at 
work in the social structure fai! to note the direction 
and tendency of the effort, and their resultant sym- 
bolism, while not historically conventional, is scarce- 
ly appropriate to the society they would seek to in- 
terpret. 

“These exhibitions are valuable as giving society 
(in its communal aspect) opportunity to see what 
the architect has in mind and how nearly in accord 
with his ideals is the result when the vision has 
been materialized in brick and stone. Sketches, 
made before the plans, even, are developed, sug- 
gest the spiritual vision; photographs (at best, poor 
substitutes for the reality) furnish a hint as to the 


accomplished = ‘materializa- 
tion. A closer connection 
between the ‘vision’ and the , 
realization’ might be made ae 


were the sketch by the archi- 
tect to be shown, rather than 
conventional presentations by 
draughtsmen with personal 
and individual style of ‘ren- 
dering’ applied more or less 
indiscriminately to all types 
and conditions of buildings 
by numerous architects of 
varied personalities and pred- 
ilections. 

“Yet, however and from 
whomever the drawings may 
have found place upon these 
walls, there is meat here for 
the public, there is food for 
solid thought ; and the public 
is more deeply concerned in 
the exhibition than it is, per- 
haps, aware. The architects 
and the public are mutually 
responsible for the state of 
architecture in the commu- 
nity, and neither can, nor / 
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should wish to, shirk the responsibility. Where the 
work is sincere these and kindred exhibitions permit 
the public taste to see itself as the architect thinks he 
sees it. These exhibitions furnish society and the 
architect occasion to take stock of themselves and 
of each other.” 

This is a very accurately written statement as to 
just what an architectural exhibition should be, and 
just what it represents to those outside of the pro- 
fession whose interest it is intended to attract and 
whose education in architecture it is sought to 
properly conduct. 

It will be borne home to the careful observer that 
there is no danger in the assumption that architec- 
ture may be truthfully regarded as very much of a 
business. This attitude is very largely shared by the 
men of the Middle West. No equally thoughtful 
or competent observer will find that there is any 
lack of the fullest appreciation that architecture is 
an art, the highest and most complex of all. 

This very successful showing of recent work is 
under the direction of three distinct organizations, 
each functioning separately and successfully. In 
all matters pertaining to organized architecture, the 
State of Illinois appears to stand as a brilliant ex- 
ample. On the floor of the Convention at Washing- 
ton during the debate on State Societies, the fact 
that Illinois had accomplished great and lasting re- 
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sults through the harmonious co-operation of the 
Chapter and State Society was used as a strong 
point in argument. In this joint Chicago Architec- 


DUNDEE STATE BANK 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
CHILDS & SMITH, ARCHITECTS 


Archi- 


rty-third nnual i hicago 


tural exhibition, probably one of the most success- 
ful local exhibitions yet held, we have further evi- 
dence of the good results to be obtained by this 
happy combination. Some will claim that the Chap- 
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ter alone would have secured equally satisfactory 
results, but they would have to prove it. 

Many exhibitions during the past three years were 
by reason of the war’s distraction necessarily 
omitted. It is now very much to be hoped that 
they will be resumed at their stated periods. While 


architects may not need them as educational meas- 
ures, the public certainly does, and when conducted 
in the best educational way—as in the present ex- 
hibition for example—they serve the most valuable 


purposes. 

More and more it apparent that the 
very best place to hold an architectural exhibition 
The ex- 


becomes 


is in the galleries of our large museums. 
ample set by the T-Square Club of Philadelphia, 
so successfully demonstrated the right of a show- 
ing of architecture to gallery space, with neighbors 
of the allied arts, no further proof was needed. 
The National Exhibition held in the Corcoran Gal- 
leries in Washington during the recent conven- 
tion and the Chicago Joint Exhibition in the gal- 
leries of the Art Institute simply are added proof. 
Probably the day of the ultra technical architectural 
exhibition has passed and it is well that it should. 
For, in its place, there has grown a type of exhi- 
bition that serves a much greater and more valuable 
the education of the public. 

The calamitous fire which destroyed the exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural League in New York al- 
most at the very moment of its formal opening, 
deprived that city of the only place available for a 
large exhibition of architecture. (Of course there 
is the Metropolitan Museum but, in view of the 
fact that the National Academy went to the Brook- 
lyn Museum to hold its last exhibit, it does not seem 
possible that architects of New York might hope to 
hold any future exhibitions in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum where even larger numbers of people might 
view them than to the 
hibitions in the Corcoran Gallery in Washington or 
the Art Museum in Chicago. 

Just why New York’s Museum should show so 
lukewarm an interest in the exploitation of Ameri- 
can art we do not know and would be interested 
to learn. 
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General Wood on Roosevelt and the 
Fine Arts 
Oy the interesting group of men Theodore 
Roosevelt gathered about him while Presi- 
dent—all efficient and all of fine character—none 
has to a greater extent displayed greater construc- 
tive or administrative ability than Leonard Wood. 
His work in the Philippines and particularly in 
Cuba, disclosed so fine a knowledge of the attributes 
of a Master Builder as to receive the highest praise 
from architects and engineers. 

The editors of this magazine, with much satis- 
faction, present in this issue an article by General 
Wood, further testifying to the valuable aid that 
Theodore Roosevelt at all times extended to the 
Fine Arts and particularly to the art of architec- 
ture. 

Glenn Brown, in the series presented in earlier 
issues, clearly set forth the facts of Roosevelt’s 
great work. (General \Vood has in this issue added 
a graceful tribute to the memory of his late Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and expressed in the finest way 
his agreement with those principles that Theodore 
Roosevelt with characteristic energy displayed 
towards our artistic well being and future devel- 
opment. 


A Need for Official Denial 


| LURING the convention of the American Insti- 

tute of Architects, a delegate referred at some 
length to the recently issued report of a Senate Com- 
mittee on the work of the Housing Commission and 
also to the debate in the Senate on this report during 
which it was directly stated that architects and engi- 
neers had been engaged in profiteering and were 
believed to have proved to a certain degree incompe- 
tent. Attention was called to the fact that so far 
as could be learned, no action had been taken by the 
organized bodies of architecture to refute these un- 
warranted statements and was also directed to the 
further fact that both the Engineering Associations 
and the Associated General Contractors had, by 
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well-directed propaganda, clearly shown that these 
attacks had no basis of fact but were purely political 
ammunition to serve a party purpose. 


N°? man in the profession of architecture will 
need assurance that the group of men who so 
unselfishly gave up large private practices and de- 
voted a very considerable amount of time at a large 
personal loss, to the assistance of the Government in 
its housing operations, were anything but competent 
nor will it be necessary to produce facts to show how 
groundless any accusation of profiteering would be. 

But as many of the ills that already beset the pro- 
fession of architecture have been due to lack of 
alertness on the part of its organized bodies in keep- 
ing the public accurately informed, it would seem 
that this incident should not have been similarly 
ignored. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT has taken oc- 
casion roundly to deny such political knavery, but 
it needs the stamp of authenticity of at least the 
Institute to give this denial its true weight and to 
set the profession clearly right before every layman 
in this country 


The Farmer’s Home Life Studied 
HE Iowa Agricultural College has made a sur- 
vey of all the farm homes*in Orange Township, 

Blackhawk County, Iowa, and the following in- 
formation was ascertained. 

Half of all the farm homes in this township had 
furnaces, while the proportion having water baths 
and electric or gas light was slightly less. . Nearly 
half the homes had such labor-saving conveniences 
as vacuum cleaners, power washers and electric 
irons. Nearly all the homes had telephones, more 
than half had pianos, and just about half had motor 
cars. This is not a picture of the average condition 
in farm homes throughout the country, but it is a 
picture of a condition rather exceptional at present, 
but to which we are rapidly approaching. 

Each home improvement calls for others. 

For example, it is the general experience of dis- 
tributors of electric lighting plants that the pur- 
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chase of a lighting plant is followed by the pur- 
chase of a considerable amount of better furniture 
and house furnishings. Better wall paper is re- 
quired. More paint and varnish are used. When 
the electric lights are turned on, the rugs, the furni 
ture, and other house furnishings, which seemed 
satisfactory when kerosene lamps were in use, art 
not 

The electric power plant makes it far easier to 


now so attractive. 

have a water system in the farm house, with in- 
door toilet and bath, and have the water system 100 
per cent The the 
trically ironing vacuum 
cleaner, the electric iron, and the electric 
be utilized. The water can be pumped, the churn 
can be operated, the grindstone turned, the cream 
separated, and a variety of other minor operations 
performed in and about the farm home by electric 


washer, elec- 


the 


efficient. power 


operated machine, 


fan can 


power. 

The installation of a water system and a lighting 
plant raises the standard of sanitation in the farm 
home. 
kinds are used, and greater pride in personal ap- 
pearance is stimutated, leading not only to a de- 
mand for better clothes, but for other things that 
are found essential by the well-groomed man or 
The furnace eliminates the necessity of 


More soap and cleaning compounds of all 


woman. 
running several stoves and the resulting labor and 
inconvenience. Briefly stated, the modernizing of 
the farm home is an influence of tremendous power 


in promoting a taste for more and better things on 


the farm. 


T will appear from what has been said that the 

business of farming in the United States is be- 
coming ever more important from the standpoint of 
the national Everything connected with 
farming is of direct interest to all other industries. 
Likewise, because of the broader outlook of the 
farmer and the increasing number of his contacts 
with the community life of the country, the promo- 


welfare. 
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tion of industry in general is of direct interest to the 
farmer. 
working together to increase 


The forces of necessity and desire are 
the complexity of 
relationships between the farming element and the 
rest of the country, and interdependence beyond 
the mere traffic in food is generally recognized. 

\t the same time the position of the individual 
farmer is being altered. More and more of them 
are attaining financial independence and are ready 
to shoulder a part of the investment burden which 
\merica must assume for her own protection as 
well as the succor of the world. With the farming 
industry flourishing and the men engaged in it pros- 
perous, there must be optimism in any survey of 
the rest of the country and a feeling of confidence 
regarding the ability of our people to meet any 
situation which the reconstruction problem offers. 


F' 4H two years and more this magazine has been 
endeavoring to point out the desirability for bet- 
ter farm homes, and to urge that at least as much 
thought be given to the home of the farmer and 
his dependent buildings as is received by the usual 
suburban dwelling. 
acute. Elementary selfishness woould endorse the 
desirability of making farm life more attractive, and 
it is the type of home and environment that formu- 
lates that life. Elementary selfishness also recog- 
nizes the fact that our farming population comprises 
one of the largest groups in this country. What is 
typical of farm life will be typical of a majority of 
If our high standards are to be national 
and not local the farm home must receive better 
consideration. The complete dependence with which 
the country reciines upon the farming people de- 
mands that compensating circumstances shall make 
them willing to support this burden. First and fore- 
most is the farm home. It niust be simplified, yet 
amplified—simplified as to its drudgeries and ampli- 
Then and only then dare 
the architectural conscience be at peace. 


‘The question of farm labor is 


the people. 


fied as to its comforts. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON 


SIR JOHN SOANE, ARCHITECT 


Notes From London 


Special Correspondent of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.) 
Rebuilding the Bank of England 


bly tight, and now with a statf of something like 


double the pre-war figure, nearly two-thirds of that 


] 


» be lodged outside, occupying the prem- 
<1 for the supplementary departmet 


?< 
Prin Street, Lombard Street, Moorgate Hall, 
Bank Buildirgs, London Wall, and 
lded in. Tokenhouse Yard 
same time it must not be forgotte 
land appears, and actuall) 
are a number of 
famous ings within its circle which run up to four or 
floor only, five floors in ight; hence the suggestion has beet 
but nothing put forward to retain the familiar and really beau 
tiful facade and rebuild the whole of the innet 


portion, raising it to at least 100 feet, or, in fact, sub 
.. > 


tv the present build- ject to building regulations, to even more than 1 


which occupies some of the most valuable space We in London are more conservative in our treat 

world, is extraordinarily wasteful. 
ot fact, the Bank as it stan¢ annot offer suff [ once found on arrival that my hotel had been 
ccommodation its own staff; even before up only ten days before; and, apart from the 


Asamat- ment of existing buildings than in New York, where 


accommodation was becoming uncomforta of rebuilding the entire premises, which would 
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inly run into millions,—though even so the result 
might be well worth the expense,—on the senti- 
ental as well as the aesthetic ground it might be 
preferable to many to see the familiar facade re- 
ined, in place of an entirely new structure. 


On this difficult question it is of interest to hear 


he view recently expressed to a representative of 
The Daily Telegraph by Professor Sir Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A. I have known Sir Banister 
I‘letcher for many years, both personally and as a 
vriter of distinction, whose History of Architec- 
ture’ holds as high a place in America as it does 
on this side; but in this special case he has not only 


the advantage of being a critic of architecture and 
architectural styles and also a practising architect, 
but besides these of being a Sheriff of the City of 
London, and in a position to know the views of 
the City on this important matter. 

Sir Banister thoroughly approved of the public 
being taken into confidence in these semi-national 
undertakings, and admitted the loss from the pres- 
ent structure being a practically one-storied build- 
ing, lighted from internal areas; though he stated 
that he had always heard that the absence of win- 
dows of the front was due to the fact that the 
Bank might have possibly to resist attack. There 
were two ways—he continued—of approaching the 
reconstruction of the Bank of England. One was 
the possible retention of the existing structure; the 
second was complete rebuilding. As an architectu- 
ral historian and lover of old buildings he himself 
preferred the first of these two alternatives. The 
Bank was a beautiful building and a lasting monu- 
ment to Sir John Soane. The architectural order 
which he employed was based on the little Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli, not far from Rome. The inter- 
nal courts and some of the halls were most effective 
examples of the later classic period at the end of the 
eighteenth century; and it would be a_ thousand 
pities if some of these, with their beautiful archi- 
tectural detail and well-thought-out internal effects, 
were to be lost to London. 

he method of rearranging the light courts and 

roviding additional accommodation by pyramidal 

treatment would be probably the method of proce- 
lure. “You would then,” he added, “retain the pres- 
nt very beautiful facade, and behind it successive 

eding stories up to 80 feet or 100 feet in height 


would give aa immense amount, of additional ac- 
commodation. If the facade is to be retained this 
seems the only system of procedure to me.” 

As to rebuilding, he considered it would be a pity 
if this had to be done—but no one cou!d shut his 
eves to the necessity of proceeding a!ong business 
ines in our great commercial enterprises. In the 
case of rebuilding, the new structure could be plan- 
ned on the most up-to-date lines, with provision for 
plenty of light, and providing possibly sufficient ac- 
commodation for all departments of the Bank; but 
he pointed out very strongly that in this case great 
care would have to be exercised in the design, be- 
cause the Bank, in the very center of London, was 
in close proximity to the Royal Exchange and Man- 
sion House, both of which would have to be consid- 
ered very carefully in their relation to the new 
structure. The proportions of the space in front of 
the Royal Exchange had been already very much al- 
tered,—and, in his opinion, damaged—by the erec- 
tion of the large buildings in Cornhill. His con- 
clusion was that any addition or rebuilding of the 
Bank of England must be in keeping with the sur- 
rounding classic treatment. The architecture must 
show some free expression of the Renaissance in 
its modern aspects, clearly indicating that it be- 
longed to the England of the twentieth century. 

The Bank of England, dating back to its projec- 
tion by William Paterson, with the sanction and 
support of the Government, in 1694, is in fact a 
national institution, of which we are justly proud, 
as the agent of the government in the management 
of the National Debt; and has proved its value to 
the community in such crisis of our history as in 
the threatened French invasion of 1796, and yet 
later in the conduct of the late war. In detailing 
here the carefully reasoned opinion of Sir Banister 
Fletcher, which has my entire approval, it should 
be mentioned that not all agree with him as to the 
architectural merits of the present structure. It has 
been said that architecturally there will be little to 
lament in the disappearance of Sir John Soane’s 
masterpiece. The long blank wall along Princess 
Street can well be spared. The Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street has a heart of gold, but her 
face is not her fortune. - Yet in quoting this point 
of view I believe the more conservative verdict will 
appeal to the British public, including the city man. 
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Specification Clauses 


By FR ANCIS 


REJECTED WorRK AND MATERIALS 
The contractor shall subject to arbitration as else- 
where herein provided, remove from the prem- 
ises all materia’, whether incorporated in_ the 
building or not, when notified by the architect 
that such material or the workmanship emploved 
not in accordance with contract 
quirements and shall restore all parts of the 
structure damaged by such removal. 


thereon is re- 
The archi- 
tect may, in his discretion, and if the contractor 
so desires, permit material not in accordance 
with contract requirements to remain in place 
and in that event the contract sum shall be dimin- 
ished by a sum fixed by the architect as com- 
pensation to the owner for such departure from 
the contract requirements, it being understood 
that the sum thus fixed shall not be made a sub- 
ject of appeal to arbitration. 


HE contractor strict adherence 
to the program set forth in the specifications 
and the contract drawings as to form, qual- 

ity and quantity of the several parts and the whole 

of the structure he binds himself to erect. He has 
no discretionary powers in the matter and, if com- 

petent, i 


Warrants a 


knows it. 

Deviations will, however, occur in almost every 
building operation of magnitude. These need not 
by any means be always classed as fraudulent or 
made in wilful disregard of the contract require- 
ments and a wise and tactful architect in supervis- 
ing the work will grant a large measure of toler- 
ance to the offending contractor in passing judg- 
ment on such deviations until convinced that back 
of them there defraud the 
owner or to ignore the prerogatives of the archi- 


lies a real intent to 
tect. 

In the case of a builder who real'y is competent 
and and an architect similarly en- 
dowed many deviations from the plans and speci- 
fications may be found to be actual betterments and 
their acceptance advantageous to the owner whose 
interests both should serve. 


conscientious 


If opinions differ as 
to the propriety of these deviations the judgment 
of the architect must, in the nature of 
prevail. 


the case, 


A specification clause is required to establish a 
method of procedure in the event of deviations in 
the work and material from contract requirements ; 
one that will apply whether such are of fraudulent 


W. GRANT 


nature and intent or otherwise, and preferably one 
that wiil provide an equitable by-pass around abso- 
lute rejection. 

It is thought that deli:quencies on the part of 
the contractor invo.ving departure from teh speci- 
hed form, quality and quantity of material for 
which the clause above suggested will not afford an 
adequate remedy are hopless and that annulment 
of the contract is then in order under the provi- 


sions outlined in the clause entitled “Default of 


Contractor” elsewhere in the specifications pro- 


vided or possibly the more conciliatory course of 
a resort to arbitration might be tried. 

To provide that the owner may remove rejected 
material, if fails to do so with a 
degree of promptness satisfactory to the architect, 
and store it and subsequently sell it for drayage 


the contractor 


and storage charges as does the code of specifica- 
tion clauses promulgated by the American Institute 
of Architects is deemed by the writer too drastic. 
Such procedure contemplates an assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the owner of a nature likely to prove 
embarrassing and is wholly unnecessary to the end 
sought. 

The failure or neglect on the part of a contrac- 
tor to remove from the premises within a period of 
time fixed by the architect certain rejected mate- 
rial or portions of finished work is not in itself 
always so heinous an offence as an excited architect 
or inspector is likely to construe it to be. Confisca- 
tion of the contractor’s property as a penalty for 
insubordination is a procedure so hostile as to pre- 
clude any possibility of harmonious relations on 
the job thereafter. Its mere mention in the specifi- 
cations is offensive and tends to breed a relation- 
ship between the parties quite inconsistent with 
that desired. 
seem to prompt so drastic a course, to either patch 
up by arbitration or institute proceedings looking 
to the annulment of the contract. 


It wou'd be better, when conditions 


In defense of the clause in the A. I. A. Stand- 
ard Documents providing for the forcible taking 
possession of the contractor’s property the state- 
ment has been made that the presence on the prem- 
ises of rejected material constitutes a menace and 
a threat. The same could be said by the contractor 
of the presence continually on the works of an 
architect or his inspector and the contention would 
be as true in case as the other. In neither 
case, however. is forcible removal by the interests 
menaced justified. 


one 
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Nothing should interfere with or diminish the 
architect's authority to demand exact compliance 
with the drawings and the specifications when in 
his judgment such is the only proper course, hence 
the provision looking to the acceptance of rejected 
work must be made applicable only at the architect’s 
discretion and should be consistently treated as a 
compromise arranged for the contractor's relief. 
Arbitration of the relief thus offered would be in- 
consistent, the contractor being free to accept or to 
proceed to carry out the original intent of the draw- 
ings and specifications as his best interests might 
dictate. 


Persian Character in Art 


The Revelation of Art and Literature in Persia as 
Disclosed by Closer Acquaintance 

Of the ancient arts none give more pleasure to 
the student or the layman than that of Persia. 
Across its pages pass and repass mythical and his- 
torical figures, heroes and lovely princesses, doers 
of mighty deeds so dear to the heart of the Oriental. 
If we accompany them through exploits and trials, 
the subjects will live for us always in miniature 
paintings as well as in the literature and verse of 
that great country. This is delightfully to!d in The 
Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design: 


“One of the pleasures which has come to Europe 
and America in the past few years is the revelation 
of the great interest to be found in Persian art and 


literature. The influence of this is seen in the 
theatre, with its scenery, dances and color schemes, 
in interior decoration, dress, illustrations and tex- 
tile designs. Our collectors have vielded to the 
charm of Persian design in faience, textiles, rugs, 
woodwork, metal-work and miniatures; and the 
museums of art have sought, so far as opportunities 
permitted, to acquire for their permanent collec- 
tions such examples as would do justice to Persian 
art expression at its best. 

“It has been frequently pointed out that success- 
ful art in the Orient is dependent on the patronage 
of the court or some wealthy nobleman. The Persian 
rulers were in the main intensely interested in books 
for their libraries and gave every encouragement 
to artists and calligraphers. In this field was per- 
haps the greatest opportunity for the artist’s success. 

“But one does not have to be conversant with 
Persian literature to enjoy the artistic excellence 
of the technique and the inherent beauty. As soon 
as one admits the Eastern conventional treatment of 
perspective and the Oriental love of line, he is 
prepared to study Persian domestic life at close 
Tange, the polo games, battles, hunting scenes, 
glimpses of court and royal life. The beauty of 
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pattern in textiles of all kinds, costumes and tiles, 
and the Persian love of flowers and flowing streams. 
Then he will realize more fully a part of the spell 
of the East whose art is so very different from our 
own in many ways, and which, like all great art 
worthy of the name, takes us out of ourselves into 
the great world of imagination and beauty.” 

Of all the arts of the Orient that of Persia is 
the one that has had a positive influence upon the 
art of our epoch. Before its inspiration we all fall 
in an attitude of worship and from its principles of 
art representation we are evolving delightful de- 
signs with its forms of ornament as a background. 


A Characteristic Address by Willis 
Polk 


California School of Fine Arts Told to Take All the 
Prizes, and Mr. Polk Shows How to Do It 


\li have heard the old story of the Bully who 
disputed the sidewalk in Jamestown with George 
Washington. The Bully said: “I never get out of 
the way of a blackguard.” George Washington, with 
his best smile and in his most amiable manner, po- 
litely stepping aside, replied with a gracious wave 
of the hand, “I always do.” 

It was said that we were to proud to fight, but 
we did! 

We entered the war to make the world free for 
democracy. Up-to-date it appears that the war has 
only made part of the world free for Bolshevism. 
3ut have no fear the war has made several million 
Americans sit up and take notice. There will be no 
Soviet Bolshevism, no autocratic rule in this country, 
the spirit of democracy will not perish from the 
earth—the American Legion will attend to that. 

The American Legion is going to build in San 
Francisco a monumental group of buildings in mem- 
ory of the men and women—soldiers, sailors and 
civilians who died that democracy might live. This 
group of buildings to commemorate the victory of 
democracy will be a nurturing place for all the high- 
est ideals of a free people. It will be the home of 
the Fine Arts—painting, poetry, sculpture, music 
and architecture. It will be a fitting temple for those 
ideals for which we waged the war! 

The faculty and students of the California School 
of Fine Arts and their successors will find in this 
memorial a home and be provided with facilities of 
study. Will they be worthy of it? This year your 
student body was awarded six out of ten of all 
the honors available to art students throughout the 
country. Next vear you ought to get seven out of 
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ten. Lhe year after eight out of teu and thereafter 
ten out of ten, for California is realiy and truly the 
true home of real art. 

In the War Memorial, the Art Association will 
have its galleries, the school its ateliers. Students 
from ail the world will, in time, seek this school for 
instruction, rather than will our students go forth 
for en.ightenment. That is, if natuce, temperament 
and determination are no less strong with us than 
with the LEgyptians, 
Greeks, Italians and other predecessors of present- 


were these characteristics 
day ideals of civilization, order and art. 

\s far as the students here to-night, and the fac- 
ulty too for that matter, are concerned, it must be 
remembered that success in any vocation means pa- 
tient unending plodding. There is no short cut to 
success. Impressionist, cubist fads are entertaining, 
but usually are uninstructive and detrimental to 
healthy artistic development. The student must 
study the methods of the old masters, not to copy 
them, but to seek inspiration. 

Michelangelo, Rubens, Rembrandt, Raphael, Leo- 
nardo, Velasquez—all the masters were artisans as 
well as artists. 
detail. 


Their work was complete to the last 


Can you match the incomparable finish of the 
winged Victory of Themathrase or the immortal 
sculptures of Phidias, with the incomplete and un- 
finished works of No, 
times No! 


Rodin. I say a thousand 


Uruguay Has Large Building 
Program 

The next few years will afford opportunities for 
the sale of many kinds of construction materials in 
Uruguay, according to a report just issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. Uruguay is financially 
solid; its business is on a high plane, good work- 
manship is available, and there is a steady spirit of 
progress. 

The biggest single project now being considered 
is a proposal for an international power plant to be 
erected on the Uruguay River by Argentina, Brazil 
and Uruguay jointly, with guaranties for the equi- 
tab'e distribution of power to the three countries 
concerned. On the site being considered it is calcu- 
lated that 2,500,000,000 kilowatt hours per annum 
could be developed, or an energy equivalent to that 
of 3,000,000 tons of coal. The project contemplates 
the construction of two dams, one movable and one 
fixed, with canals to the power plant. It will utilize 
a fall of 77 feet. The installation would also open 
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for navigation 419 miles of river which today is 
inaccessible, and would permit the inundation of ad- 
joining zones which are suitable for agriculture. 
Other projects for the development of water 
power are also being considered by private persons 
and corporations. An official commission has pre- 
pared a plan for the irrigation of a 37,000-acre 


tract not far from Montevideo, to serve as an ex 
“Up to the present time, 
says the report, “nothing has been done in Uruguay 


periment and example. 


in the way of taking advantage of the country’s 
watercourses for irrigation and power.” 

Fifteen cities of Uruguay are also to install water 
and sewerage plants within the next few years, says 
Trade Commissioner W. W. Ewing, who writes the 
report. The pre-war estimates for this 
totaled about $15,000,000. In 1916 American engi- 
neers contracted for the installation of 
sewerage systems in three of the largest cities in 
Uruguay at a cost of $5,000,000. The work 
completed twelve months before the contract date 
and the have now retired by the 
Uruguayan Government. It is probable that a part 
of the new work of this nature will be given to 
\merican interests. 


work 
water and 
Was 


bonds been 


There is a present need in Montevideo for a large 
number of workmen's houses, for at least ten new 
business structures, a hotel, an opera house, cold- 
storage facilities, and a number of factories, the 
total cost of immediate needs in private construc- 
tion of these kinds being estimated by architects at 
$16,300,000. Within the new few years the Govern- 
ment will need new and modern edifices to the value 
of $23,000,000. The chief imports which this pro- 
gram of construction will require are steel and 
finishing materials. 

Uruguay has local supplies of granite, marble, 
porphyry, limestone in limited quantities, and 
cement. There is also abundance of excellent clay 
for brick-making, but it has not been fully utilized. 
No clay roofing tiles or sewer pipe are made in 
Uruguay. All fire bricks and plaster of Paris are 
also imported. There is a developing demand for 
many types of construction tools and machinery, 
and for heating and elevator installations, accord- 
ing to this report, which is known as Special 
Agents Series No. 189, “Construction Materials and 
Machinery in Uruguay,” and is sold at the nomi- 
nal price of 15 cents by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. The report may also be obtained at any of 
the district or co-operative offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





The Bush Building as a Commercial 
Museum 


N a recently issued Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum, it is stated that the Bush 
Sales Building in New York is the museum idea 

pplied to commerce. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 

lustrated this structure, designed by Helm‘e & Cor- 
t, when it was compieted, so that architectural de- 
ils need not here be repeated. It is, 


Olin 


lermina! 


however, be- 
the 
He says in part: 


eved that the comments of J Howe in 
ulletin will prove of interest. 
Che Bush Terminal Sales Building is the museum 
idea applied to commerce. It 
ital need which developed 


is the outgrowth of a 
at the great terminal 
plant in Brooklyn and probably the thought of an 
ndustrial museum had no place in Mr. 
as the plan took shape. Yet it is that. 

objects it exhibits the 


3ush’s mind 
Instead of 
American 
Its collections of manufactures cover the 

idest range and are selected for merit. Painters 
nd sculptors may be little concerned in them, but 
artisans and craftsmen very deeply, and 
antiquarians have had to do with many of the fur- 
nishings. The building itself is the successful work- 
g out of a sound architectural conception; a slim, 


products of 
factories. 


are 


graceful tower which is a most attractive feature of 
he scene in the central section of New York. 
lhe building is primarily meant for a meeting 
place for seller and buyer, American manufacturer 
and his customer from any far corner of the globe 
nd from every part of this country; but through 
the thousands of buyers who come there contact 
ith the public is close, and there are frequent 
ecial exhibitions to which everybody is invited. 
ie crosses the threshold of the building from 
busy 42nd street to enter a lofty-ceilinged lobby al- 
ostcathedralinaspect. Here are the atmosphere and 
appointments of a first-rate club, to which, indeed, 
he first three or four floors are devoted, the Inter- 
national Buvers’ Club. In the club’s quarters the 
decorations and furniture are in the English manor- 
house style and there are even huge tables about 
which business conferees take places once occupied 
he valiant trenchermen who marred and scarred 
ir solid oak. 
\bove for twenty or more floors are the collec- 
ns gathered from all over the United States to 
w the and commercial re- 
On some floors but a single general line is 


nation’s industrial 


urces. 


snown, 


on others several are grouped. In some 


cases the makers have their own representatives to 
for their interests, but 


in more the Bush or- 


ganization performs this service. Anything like a 
complete catalogue is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion here. House furnishings and home appliances, 
arts and industries, furs, infants’ and 


children’s wear, jewelry and clocks, laces and em- 


decorative 


broideries, luggage and leather goods, men’s wear, 
women’s wear, millinery, notions, pianos and talk- 
ing machines, and shoe accessories, toilet 
goods and perfumery, toys, waterproof fabrics; 
these give an idea of the variety of even the larger 
divisions. Sometimes, perhaps, the arrangement of 
the exhibits is rather to suit a commercial purpose 
than after the manner of the museum, but it may be 
the desired result is the more readily gained that 
way. 


shoes 


What is of far more moment, back of it all is the 
sincere effort to perpetuate ideals which inspired 
designers and craftsmen of an earlier day. It may 
be a lamp-shade, a piece of tapestry or brocade, a 
bit of jewelry, a chair; whatever it is, it goes with- 
out saying that the every-day things of life gain 
in real beauty and in appeal to the finer sensibilities 
when the origin of the idea from which they result 
goes back some hundreds of years or two or three 
thousand. It is to this end that the International 
3uyers’ Club has an extensive reference library 
which is consulted more and more as 
better known. 


it becomes 
In it are not only rare books of 
prints with the designs of the old-time masters, but 
many modern and even recent works by recognized 
authorities. there is earnest 
tion with the Metropolitan Museum. 


Moreover, co-opera- 
Prints, photo- 
graphs, and other things which may aid in the effort 
referred to are borrowed, and many a student has 
attended the Metropolitan’s study-hours for prac- 


tical workers upon advice given in the Bush Build- 


ing. 


It is always with the thought of improvement in 
commercial design that the temporary exhibitions 
of the Bush Building are brought together. The 
most complete showing of the ancient Japanese art 
of batik ever made in this country was one of the 
most noteworthy of these. Possibly rivaling it in 
interest was a lace exhibition, in which there were 
some good antique laces, but far more examples of 
fine modern work after old models and patterns. 
Recently a collection of Persian rugs and antiques 
gathered with the aid of that Government was ex- 
hibited. Just now the handiwork of modern France 
is being shown. 
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Gardens on the Roof 

The war garden movement has been largely re- 
sponsible for a new type of roof-garden—-not the 
kind famous in great cities before last July. At the 
height of the war garden movement, many city 
dwellers sought places where they might grow 
vegetables. Such places do not exist in ample quan- 
tities, particularly in New York, and apartment 
house owners have planned for and constructed 
garden spots on the roofs of the large buildings. 

The construction work necessary to provide a 
building with garden space is simple. The gardens 
were made in boxes, similar to those used on the 
benches in greenhouses. These are set above the 
roof, so as to provide both ventilation and drainage. 
All the earth for the garden was taken up in the 
elevators of the building, and while undoubtedly the 
first cost of this garden was large, the expenditure 
was worth while. 

Where land is subject to overflow or where water 
from rains would not run off quickly the floor level 
of cement storage bins should be well above what 
may be the high water line. This is applicable to 
either fixed or temporary plants for bare dry prairie 
is often covered with two feet of water from spring 
rains when culverts became choked. On this land 
the floors of ceme-t warehouses were set 42 inches 
above the ground line. 

Bird houses were erected on the soil pipes to 
camouflage them, and these pipes were used also as 
poles for the climbing beans. 

When the war garden period had passed, the gar- 
deners did not forsake their gardens for the simple 
reason that they found health and delight in caring 
for them. And each vear now sees more and more 
gardens on the roofs of the larger city buildings. 


Court Decisions on Labor Questions 
The 


States Department of Labor has just issued its an 


sureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
nual compilation of decisions of courts affecting 
labor (Bulletin No. 258), the 180 odd 
cases included therein more than a score involved 
the power of the legislature to enact the law under 
which suit was brought, the objector being in every 
case a person claiming to be injuriously affected 
by the act. 

“Sometimes the court decides adversely to the 
legislature, as in the Federal Child 
Labor Law, by which Congress undertook to exclude 
from interstate commerce the products of child 
labor in the various States. It was held that the 
attempt to regulate the conditions covered by the 


and of 


the case of 


law was in excess of the Federal authority, being 
purely within the control of the State, so that the 


law could not be enforced: so also of a law of 
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Louisiana, declaring a special liability of public 
service corporations for injuries to any of their 
employes, the court holding the act unconstitutional! 
because it placed in one class workmen engaged i: 
nonhazardous and in hazardous occupations. 

Another instance in which the action of the law- 
makers was held to exceed its constitutional powers 
involved a tipping law of California. This act did 
not actually prohibit the giving of tips, but forbade 
the employer to require employes to turn their tips 
over to him. This said to be unwarranted 
interference with the right of employers and em- 
ployes to contract. 


was 


In most cases, however, the legislatures have 
been vindicated, as by 
Massachusetts 


the Supreme Courts of 
and Washington, upholding the 
Minimum Wage laws of the respective States ; that 
of Pennsylvania sustaining a law forbidding night 
work by children under 16 years of age, and thos¢ 
of New Jersey and New York upholding progres- 
sive legislation on the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation. The New York case involved the crea- 
tion of a special fund to compensate second in- 
juries, covtributions to be made to it by employers 
of workingmen fatally injured ard leaving no bene- 
ficiary under the act. 

The Clayton Act, amending the Federal Anti- 
Trust Law, was held by a United States District 
Court of Appeals to have set aside some of the 
judicial restrictions on the right of labor unions 
to maintain boycotts against objectionable products 
of manufacture. 


There dissent to 


this opinion, the statement being made that what 


was a strong 
would have been unlawful in this case before the 
passage of the Clayton Act was not made lawful 
by the act. 


A Recent Legal Decision 

Contractors’ Bonds for Public Works 
The bond required by Act of Congress Aug. 13, 
1894, as amended by Act Feb. 24, 1903, giving 
persons furnishing labor or materials to a 
tractor for public work a right of action on the con- 
tractor’s bond, performs a double function: First, 
to secure to the government a faithful performance 
on the part of the contractor; second, to protect 
persons from whom the 


con- 


labor 
The statute is to be liberally con- 
strued to effect these purposes; but the limitation 
of one year for bringing suit is a condition of the 
right conferred. 


contractor obtains 


and materials. 


The claims of the various persons 
furnishing labor or material are assignable, and each 
claim is separate and represents a distinct cause of 
action. Salyers v. United States, 257 Fed. 
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Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts 


\t the invitation of the directors of the Ameri- 
can Museum, the eleventh annual convention of 
the American Federation of Arts was held at the 
Museum in New York, May 19, 20 and 21. 

The Federation is a national organization; its 
conventions are devoted to national questions. This 
year much attention was given to the functions 
of museums in the community, suggestions being 
offered for places not yet provided with such pub- 
lic structures. In addition public matters such as 
billboards, shop windows and community centers 
were discussed. 

This Federation has constantly on tour some 
forty traveling exhibitions of many kinds, paint- 
ings, sculpture, engravings, industrial arts, photog- 
raphy, textiles, wallpaper, prints for home decora- 
tion, ete., etc., selected by experts. These reach 
all parts of the country, having made 150 stops this 
year. It also circulates illustrated lectures, pre- 
pared by authoritative writers, museum curators, 
painters, sculptors and other qualified persons. The 
Federation publishes a wideawake monthly, The 
American Magazine of Art, and the official art di- 
rectory of the country, The American Art Annual. 

In various public questions affecting the arts, the 
\merican Federation of Arts has taken an active 
interest and has wielded a strong influence for their 
adequate and satisfactory solution, notably such 
matters as that of the Lincoln Statue Controversy, 
the placing of control over the designs for military 
medals and others of like character in the hands 
of the Federal Commission of Fine Arts, the fur- 
therance of legislation to prevent the making of 
public gifts to foreign countries without approval 
of the proper authorities of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Federation has urged that industrial 

be included in all schemes of vocational educa- 
tion and that the Design Registration bill be passed 
by Congress. In recent months the Federation has 
been actively engaged in an interesting campaign 
for good design in war memorials, the publications 
on the subject having reached many thousands of 
persons, institutions, the attention of organizations, 
periodicals and others interested in the subject. A 
General Committee on War Memorials, of which 
ex-!’resident Taft is chairman, has been appointed. 

[he Federation works for better art education, 

form art legislation, establishment of competent 

commissions; it supplies art information and 
courses. It has thrown its weight in favor 


he rapidly growing movement toward industrial 
arts design worthy of the stamp “Made in the U. 
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To advance these many lines of usefulness the 
Federation counts upon the services of many pub- 
lic-spirited men and women. Its president is 
Robert W. de Forest, who is also president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Personals 
The offices of the American Park Building Co., 
landscape architects, are now located at 201 East 
Ontario street. The former address was 140 South 
Dearborn street. 


Henry M. Congdon and Herbert Wheaton Cong- 
don have moved from 18 Broadway, New York, 
where they have had offices for thirty years, to 10 
West 23rd street, New York. 


The Indianapolis, Ind., firm of architects, Bass, 
Knowlton & Graham, announce that they have 
opened an office at 201 Kimberly Building, Okmul- 
gee, Okla., under the firm name of Bass, Knowlton, 
Graham & Carson. 


Charles W. Dawson, A. I. A., with whom T. E. 
Bassham is associated for architectural practice, in 
the Barnes Building, Muskogee, Okla., has opened 
another office in the Merchants’ Bank Building, Fort 
Smith, Ark., with Carnall Wheeler, associate. 


The New Haven, Conn., Architects’ Club will 
move to 781 Chapel street. The present officers are: 
C. F. Townsend, president; A. M. Thomas, vice- 
president ; Walter Shiner, secretary and treasurer. 
The club desires catalogues and trade circulars. 


The firm of Hatton, Klein & Holmes, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, has been dissolved and the firm of 
Hatton, Holmes & Anthony formed, which will con- 
tinue the work in architecture, engineering, etc., 
previously done by the old firm. 


Edwin H. Clark and Chester H. Walcott have 
announced that they have formed a partnership for 
the practice of architecture, under the name of 
Clark & Walcott, at 8 East Huron street, Chicago. 
\ssociated with the firm are Russell S. Walcott, 
Robert G. Dwen and George W. Repp. 


The Iowa Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, Eugene H. Taylor, secretary, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has issued a circular of “Facts and 
Suggestions to Persons Interested in Building 
Operations.” The circular answers four questions 
about the architect: Why is he? Why employ him? 
How select him? How deal with him? 
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Happenings and Comments in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Request $2,000,000 to Build on City 
Owned Land 


Request for an issue of $2,000,000 of corporate stock has 
been made by Calvin D. Van Name, 
Richmond, to the 


Jorough President of 
Estimate, with which to build 
housing on city-owned land under the plan recently advo- 
cated by Borough President Curran of Manhattan 


Board of 


\ir. Van Name accompanied his request with a speciltic 
an for a six-room detached 18 x #0 
lot 25 x 100, kitchen, dining and 
two bedrooms, complete bathroom, hot air 
with a 


cottage, feet, on a 


containing living rooms, 
heat, 


quickly 


furnace 
stuccoed 
Staten 
Instead of 
Name 


1 


“will produce 


which he asset 
Island to be sold at $3,000 


exterior, ts can 
be built on 
building on 


build on 


‘ity-owned property, Mr. Va 
Staten Island, 
more per dollar invested 


Furthermore, | am 


would where the houses 
than any other 
that if this 
1 Island, the 
borough’s building department will supervise the erectiot 
1f these homes, to the end that the city 


get full 


locality prepared to say 


mney is appropriated and expended Staten 


and the purchasers 


value for their money 


Italian Government Aids Housing 


In Rome it is that at least one-third of the 
is without a permanent home and living wher- 
find quarters. This city, not too well supplied 


with houses even under normal conditions, was compelled 


estimated 
population 


ever it can 


after the armistice to care for thousands of returned sol- 
diers and the staffs and employes of 
departments which were concentrated 
the subject editorially, the New York that a 
similar situation developed at Naples and at the large 
manufacturing cities of the north, owing to the fact that 


new 
there 
Sun 


governmental 
Discussing 
shows 


high wages drew a constantly increasing number of work- 
men to the industries centred in these places. 

It was, however, the situation in Rome that first led the 
Government to take hold energetically of the housing 
difficulties and to seek relief as early as possible. In co- 
with the municipal authorities it 
an extensive 


operation decided upon 
building program that required the demoli 
tion of some of the old forts with which Rome is encircled 
and the development of new suburbs outside of the present 
city limits. The 
the State 


possibilities of this co-operation between 
municipality thus discovered and proving 
feasible were taken up by other cities 


and 


\mong the municipalities besides Rome and Milan which 
have taken advantage of Government aid 
some form of building 
Modena, Turin 
under provisions 


in carrying out 
program are Bologna, Florence, 
This has come 
of law which permit the State to partic: 
pate in the payment of interest on loans made to building 
organizations and co-operative societies. 


and Venice assistance 


Che Government has in this way assumed annual inter 
est charges which amount in normal times to about $500,000 
and which represent loans for building purposes of more 


than $25,000,000. This represents in Rome alone cor 
struction that will provide 25,000 rooms, and in the remair 
der of Italy houses the cost of which will exceed $40,000, 
000. Other methods of stimulating building activities ar 
certain exemptions from normal taxes and a complet 
exemption from import duties on building materials 
Italy is the 


only nation that has gone as far as this 
furnishing 


Government aid in the 


present crisis to th 
home builder 


The hope of success for the plan lies in th 
manner in which the State has attacked th 
That this will bring about a considerab! 
improvement in prevailing conditions is the 
\mericat 


energetic 
problem soon 
opnion 
pressed by the ‘rade Commissioner at Rome 


Forty Million Dollars in Huge Co- 
operative Building Plan 


lwo mammoth oftice buildings with more tha 
square tect of to be erected and owned b 
the tenants on a co-operative basis on three city blocks t 
the north and the Grand Central I 
deal $40,000,000 and is 


transaction 


1,500.00 
floor space are 
west of lerminal [he 
involve to be the largest 
ever made in New York City 
Warren & Wetmore, who designed most of the big stru 
tures in the 

Mie ot 

S. Fullerton 


builder, is 


said 
single 


realty 


Grand Central Terminal zone, will be tl 


Weaver, a well known apartment house 
it the head of the syndicate that is to put 
the structures. Associated with him are William Crawford 
a general contractor, who has erected a number of large 
office buildings, and Walter Russell and Edward H. Everett 
Mr. Russell is promoter of co-operative building enter- 
prises and Mr. Everett is a capitalist living in Washingtor 

It is expected that work on the buildings will be started 
this fall, and the promoters hope to have them completed 
by May 1, 1922. The taller will have thirty-one stories and 
will occupy the block between Forty-sixth and Forty-sev 
enth streets, from Madison to Park avenue. The other 
will have twenty stories and will cover the site betwee: 
l‘orty-fifth and Forty-sixth streets and Madison and Va 
derbilt avenues 

The co-operative ownership plan will be modelled after 
those now in vogue in apartment houses. It is stated that 
corporations and other tenants will buy space for a sum 
equivalent to six times the amount of their annual renta 
In other words, the lessees will pay six years’ rent 
advance and in return will have a proprietary lease on 
space they occupy without further payment of rent 


Guests Buy a Hotel Property 


The seventy guests of the Lancaster Gate Hotel in Lon- 
don being warned to within two weeks could not 
find any other place wherein they could live, so a number 
of them mobilized their resources and purchased the prop- 
erty and set up for themselves both as landlords and ten- 
ants. One member of the buying syndicate said “We 


vacate 
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ow employ a manageress, and run the place on the lines ] d ’ b 

1f a residential club. All visitors have to be introduced Rooseve c Roa of Remem rance 

»y a shareholder, so we shall not get any of those offensive Proposed 

eople one usually finds spoiling a happy party at a resi- : ’ 

fential hotel. A Roosevelt Road of Remembrance, planted with me- 

morial trees from ocean to ocean, would be the greatest of 

all memorials that could be erected in honor of the former 

President, declared Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 

American Forestry Association of Washington, in an ad- 

dress at Flushing recently. Mr. Pack spoke at a memorial 
To Alter Grand Central Palace tree planting in memory of Theodore Roosevelt and Quen- 

tin Roosevelt. Two white oaks that have been registered o1 
\fter an existence of eight years as a house for large _ the association’s honor roll were dedicated. 

«positions and business shows, for which it was expressly “In a Roosevelt Road of Remembrance,” said Pack, 

built, the Grand Central Palace, on Lexington Avenue, “every citizen of the United States would have a part and 

New York, will cease to be used as such after April 1, no tiner memorial could be erected than such a memorial 

1921, notices to that effect having been sent out from the highway. \s never before, the United States 

fee of the Palace. Alfred I. du Pont is understood to be great outstanding lesson in 

it the head of an organization that owns the property, and 

will be altered for business purposes 


“As we want to just cover expenses, the fees of the 
esidents are now about half what they were before the 
hange was made.” 


needs a 
forest conservation, for this 
country to-day faces one of its gravest problems—the per- 
petuation of its greatest natural resource—the forests. 

In the four exposition halls within the Grand Central “Millions are to be spent on improved highways that the 
‘alace is a greater number of square feet of floor space producer and consumer may be brought close together. Let 
an in anv other auditorium structure in New York. The us beautify these highways in the building. Let us keep 
KCeSSIVE demand for commercial space makes the building the message Theodore Roosevelt gave us alive. That mes- 
better investment rented out to business firms for their age was that national prosperity and well ‘being are de- 
ermanent purposes, assuring the owners of the property pendent upon a nation’s forests. With such a memorial 
m $5.00 to $6.00 a square foot a year, which, of course, arousing the whole Nation, as it surely would, for each 
nuch more than the property yields now would have a part, Theodore Roosevelt would both be hor 


nless some other exposition building is erected in this 0" 1 and would know it his message had been heard. 


men who make a specialty of expositions assert that 
any large exhibition enterprises that meet here annually 


have to go to other citte The etfect of such a situa- The Removal of Paint from Iron 
ness in New York would not be salutary. and Steel Su rfaces 


leasehold of the Grand Central Palace was 
y the organization headed by Mr. du Pont, the 
was made that the great building would continue 


be used for various expositions and displays and that a 


Scraping or burning paint from the surface of iron and 
steel structures previous to the application of a new coat 
is a slow and laborious process. An easier and more rapid 
way of doing this work is the method used by the United 


ist market place for the exhibition of all sorts of goods . : ; : : 
States Coast Artillery, for cleaning the exterior portions 


mm everywhere would be established there. lwelve 
tories in height, the Palace has four floors given over to 


of the big guns and gun carriages in their care, and de- 
} 


scribed by Graphite. 


hibitions and offices , 
In practice, a one-pound can of concentrated lye is 
dissolved in three quarts of boiling water, and to this 
* ~ d mixture sufficient lime is added to emulsify the solution 
Dew ey S Former Home Turne This solution is freshly mixed each time it is to be used 
I t St and is applied with a brush and allowed to remain until it 

nto ore 
is almost dry. It is then removed and unless the paint is 
\dmiral Dewey’s former home, gift of the American yery old and thick it will come off with it. 
ple for his victory at Manila Bay, is being remodeled cation of the mixture does 
to a store, having given way, as have a number of other the surfaces are washed off 
storical residences, to the spreading commercial section 


If one appli- 
not remove all of the paint, 
and a sgcond coating applied. 
Before a new coat of paint is put on, the surface of the 
the city of Washington The Dewey house at 1747 metal should be thoroughly 


cleansed with a solution of 
iode Island avenue, just off Connecticut avenue, was dis- 


washing soda (in the proportion of one-half pound to two 
gallons of hot water), and well dried either by wiping with 
The city’s commercial expansion is gradually moving ‘soft cloths or by the application of heat 


sed of some years before Admiral Dewey’s death 


rthward along Connecticut avenue and has passed beyond - - 

British Embassy, which now finds itself amidst a group - Kill h H F] 
Rito ; ‘ : , 
fashionable shops. The historic old Corcoran mansion O li the ouse y 


| the wisteria-clad John Slidell house, with their old \mong other suggestions made by the United States 


shioned gardens and high brick garden wall, facing La- Government for the elimination of the house fly, the fol- 
iyette Park, opposite the White House, at the beginning lowing timely information is made available: 
Connecticut avenue, soon will be razed for a modern Any odor pleasing to man is offensive to the fly and 
ilding for the Chamber of Commerce of the United  yice versa. and will drive them away . i 
tates of America. Take five cents’ worth of oil of lavender, mix it with 
\mong the historical mansions holding out against the the same quantity of water, put in a common glass atom- 
irch of commercial expansion are the famous Octagon  izer and spray it around the rooms where the flies are. In 
use, residence of Colonel Taylor, which was occupied a_ the dining-room spray it lavishly even on the table linen 
ir by President Madison after the White House was The odor is very disagreeable to flies but refreshing to 
1 by the British in 1814 most peopl 
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Geranium, mignonette, heliotrope and white clover are 
offensive to flies. They especially dislike the odor of 
honeysuckle and hop blossoms. 

According to French scientists flies have intense hatred 
for the color blue. Rooms decorated in blue will help to 
keep out flies. 

Mix together one tablespoonful of cream, one of ground 
black pepper and one of brown sugar. This mixture is 
poisonous to flies. Put in a saucer, darken the room except 
one window, and in that set the saucer. 

Borax is especially valuable around farms and out-of- 
doors. One pound of borax to twelve bushels of manure 
will be found desirable as a poison without injuring its 
manurial or farm stock. Scatter the borax over the manure 
and sprinkle with water 

Lye, chloride of lime, or copperas 
dissolved in water, crude carbolic acid, or 
disinfectant may be used in vaults. 


(sulphate of iron) 
any kind of 


England-France Channei Tunnel 


In an engineering supplement the London 7imes publishes 
an article on the proposed tunnel under the Straits of 
Dover, written by J. C. Davies, of New York, who was 
prominent in the construction of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and other under-water work in and about New York. 
According to Mr. Davies, the tunnel, about twenty-nine 
miles long between portals, could be driven under water 
180 feet deep and that the section twenty-four miles long 
between the shafts could be excavated at the rate 
»f 1275 feet per month, thus requiring about four years 
for the headings to meet. This somewhat exceeds the 
best heretofore attained, which was 932 feet a 
month in soft shale at Rogers Pass tunnel on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 

[he character of the rock which can probably be ad 
vantageously excavated by machinery, the moderate tem- 
perature that will be encountered, the location convenient 
labor markets and improvements in machinery 
and appliances are considered to justify this estimate which 
corresponds with a cost of about $150,000,000, nearly twice 


shore 


speed 


to good 


as much as was estimated before the war. 


X-Ray Being Used on “‘Old Masters’”’ 


Examination of old masters is the latest use to which 
the X-rays have been put, according to a recent J.ondon 
report. The results as Major G. W. Kaye demonstrated 
at the Royal Institution, are important. He showed two 
pictures by Dutch masters, one representing the Madonna 
and another the Crucifixion. In the former the Madonna 
appeared to be looking at something which was non- 
existent on the canvas, but a radiograph examination 
proved that the missing something was a child, which a 
former owner of the picture had evident!y disapproved and 
had painted out. 

In the second picture a woman in an attitude of prayer 
vas discovered to painted over 
the original the 


what was in 


in monkish garb. 


have been 


figure of a man 


Glass Shortage Induced by Motor 
Cars 


That a universal shortage of glass confronts the build- 


ers. now resuming their construction 
delayed by the bricklayers’ strike. 
lvn Eagle. Not only are Brooklyn an 
but the whole country and the 


programs so long 
in the Brook- 
Island hit, 
South American republics 


Is reporte d 
] 


Long 
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are likewise said to be at the mercy of a glass famine 

It is not because less glass is being made, but because 
the demand has grown out of all proportion to the supply. 
The motor car industry, with its new sedans and limousines 
and their shining expanses of plate glass: windows, has 
developed into a glutton for glass. 

“Time was,” explained an official of one of the large 
glass companies, “when window and plate glass was used 
almost exclusively in building trades. Not so now. The 
demand from motor car manufacturers for glass is even 
greater than that from building contractors.” 

But for the bricklayers’ strike, which tied up home 
building since the first of the year, the situation in glass 
would be locally impossible. Now that the bricklayers are 
returning to work, the glassmakers will be called upon to 
furnish window panes, and the motor car industry will 
furnish a stumbling block. 

The General Motors Corporation, makers of Chevrolets, 
Cadillacs, Oldsmobiles, Scripps-Booths, Oaklands, Buicks 
and many brands of trucks, bought up three glass factories, 
whose entire output will be diverted to the motor car 
trade. This represents the old reserve. Other companies 
like the Packard and Ford have taken steps to insure 
their glass supply by long-term contracts, or by going 
into the market after glass factories. 

The export trade has also carried off a large share of 
The figures seem to 


\merican-made glass. Government 


bear this out. 

In 1910 the United States exported $2,805,401 worth of 
glass. In 1918, the last available, it exported 
$14,012,756. 

Imports in 1910 were $6,570,123. They had dwindled to 
$1,723,014 in 1918. Only $8 worth of plate glass was im 
ported in 1918 and only $101,842 in window glass entered 
\merican ports in that year. 


figures 


Building Loan Association Formed 
in New York 
N organization of a building loan association is 
templated in New York with a capitalization of 
$30,000,000 which shall construct the modest type of house 
needed by the small salaried class. The purchaser would 
be required to pay 6 per cent of the purchase price—which 
would probably be $2,500—in monthly installments; he 
would also be compelled to purchase stock, paid for on 
the installment plan. The total monthly payments would 
amount to about $25 and at the end of twelve years he 
would own the house. 
lhe 
of “the 
only 


con- 


scheme carries many of the commendable features 

Detroit Plan” which seem to offer a solution, not 
for the housing of our population, but for many of 
the social problems of the day. 


Germans Restoring Louvain 


Restoration of the Louvain Library has been begun by 
the German Government at a cost of more than 5,000,000 
francs gold, in execution of 3elgium, 
says the National Zeitung. 


the agreement with 


Restoration of paintings carried off during the war, is 
also proceeding, the newspaper says. 

\ccording to the same authority, Germany had restored 
to France up to April 1, 8,000,000,000 marks in cash and 
securities and large quantities of art works, documents and 
archives, and to Belgium about the same amount. 
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Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special 


Construction Field 


Corre- 


spondents in Prominent Regional Centers 





the 
“The board is in- 
sisting that all banks use a discriminating judgment 
in making loans, giving preference to those which 
are necessary for the production and distribution of 
the basic necessities of life, such as clothing, food 
and fuel.” 


statement the Governor of 


Federal Reserve Board he said: 


In a made by 


It would seem that shelter was also a 
necessity of life and that although the Federal 
Keserve is concerned with liquid funds and could 
have little to do with long-term mortgages, the 
“clothing, food, and fuel,” might be very well ex- 
tended to include “buildings materials,” as worthy 
And these funds 
also might advisedly be used in making temporary 


of the phrase “essential loans.” 


loans to carry on construction operations. 

It is time that some national policy was developed 
which would support the building industry. 
is somewhere a Dill, offered by 


There 
Calder, 
which proposed the establishment of a system of 
home loan banks through which building and loan 


Senator 


associations might rediscount real estate mortgages. 
lt was also proposed that real estate mortgages be 
exempted from the income tax. But nothing has 
been done; building investments and construction 
stand at a disadvantage. 


Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN 

CHICAGO :—Everybody seems to agree that the 
whole economic situation, affecting building as well 
as other industries, hinges on the proper soiution of 
he transportation question. With both the rate 
earing in Washington and the wage hearing in Chi- 


ARCHITECT 


t 
} 
i 


cago drawing out to such lengths, indications are 
it will be some weeks before any final decision 
- reached in either case. In the meantime, the 
movement of traffic from the congested terminals of 
Chicago is to be undertaken by the local terminal 
‘ommittee of rail and shipping representatives acting 
under authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Traffic here is hardly above 60 per cent of 
normal as yet. 

Coup'ed closely with this question of rail trans- 
portation ‘is that of bank rates which have risen in 
conformity with the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board and cleared up a lot of loans of long stand- 
ing. Non-essential credits and building loans are 
being restricted more and more. 
lj 


DO! 


It is thought this 
cy may continue for probably another month. 
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Bankers explain that high prices will only be cured 
when unnecessary spending is checked. This it is 
hoped to bring about by increasing money rates and 
restricting loans. 

Loans under 8 per cent in Chicago are now prac- 
tically non-existent, although paper well secured by 
collateral is nominally quoted at 634 to 7 per cent. 

There is still a shortage of labor in the Chicago 
district, as well as in the agricultural areas. This 
cannot be cured under present conditions although 
it has been remarked that many persons are not 
working as regularly as they do in normal ‘times. 
It is this class that is the “spending” problem dis- 
cussed by economists. A Chicago raiiway official on 
returning from the West reported that there were 
more automobile tourists in the national parks in 
\pril than in any month last year and the regular 
season does not open until the latter part of June. 

The builder in Chicago has been caught betwee 
two fires. He finds himself unable to get rail de- 
liveries because of transportation failure on the one 
hand and is cut off or restricted in his credit. Even 
though he may have the money to pay for his mate- 
rials, he cannot get suppiies. 
that inefficient handling of 
sponsible for much of their troubles. 


Many local contractors 
charge cars is re- 
It is claimed 
the average daily mileage of a freight car today 
is only 14 mites while in 1914 it was 20 miles. 
Whatever the cause, bui'ding continues to decrease 
in Chicago. During the last week there were only 
41 building permits, involving $1,193,200, whereas 
during the corresponding week last year there were 
110 permits involving $2,084,600. 
(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT } 
SAN FRANCISCO :—Lumber is 
downward tendency for all grades except hardwood. 
While there have been few changes as yet, the mar- 
ket is admitted?y 


showing a 


Drastic reductions have 
taken place in white pine laths which are now 
quoted f.o.b. mil! at $12. No other changes of build- 
ing materia! are noted, but there is no doubt that 
bars will future if 
freight and other conditions do not permit a larger 
With the Oriental markets not 
buying at this time, the output of the local mi‘ls 
ae. og ¢ . ° Pt ° 3 

is accumu!ating rapidly, the lower prices will have 


weak. 


seek a lower level in the near 


local consumption. 


to be quoted to clean them out or some of the mills 
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will have to material.y restrict production and pos- 


sibly close down for a time. 


Statistics Of real estate 


first four 
mths of the year exceeds the volume of business 


sales for the 


f the same period a year ago by nearly $6,000,000. 
\s prices have generally been higher these figures 
show a desire to build which is held back solely by 
freight conditions and scarcity of labor. Prices of 
aterials has but little to do with the postponement 

these buildings as the changes since the first of 
e vear have not been sufficient to discourage the 
oastruction of large buildings. 

The Standard Oil Company has laid off 700 em- 
Richmond, Ind., because of the fact that 

‘annot get building materials for improvements 
he company is making. These improvements will 
egregate nearly $10,000,000. 


pioyvees al 


: nce to THE AMERI( 


SEATTLE :—Whie unable to 


ncourage jobbers to hope for any immediate 1m- 


al “ee t 
S al Corres} 


eastern mills are 
provement in date of delivery of steel, they have 
Careful 
bui.ding essen- 


hecked down the upward price movement. 
anvass of the price situation in al! 
that prices 
ionary during the past week. 
as fallen sharply. 


tials here shows have remained sta- 


Lumber, however, 


Enamelware and earthenware is almost unobtain- 


ible and stocks are very low. Manufacturers advise 


obbers that they cannot agree to ship shower re- 
eptors in less than 25 days after receipt of order. 
hese apparently trivial things are causing builders 
uch embarrassment as they mean early or delayed 


ompletion and terancy of building under con- 


struction 


There has been an improvement in the arrival of 


pipe, but plumbing fittings will be delayed in 
j mills 


a 
ioading 


four months, the 
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rhe mills say they are endeavoring to catch up on 
orders placed during the first and second quarter 
before accepting any more business. 

rhe nail supply for the North Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory is arriving principally from Colorado mills, 
which have not been able to increase their percentage 
of delivery from 50 per cent of requirements. 
but the smaller 
where it runs heavily into tonnage, seems to be the 
dividing point in the supply. 


Larger pipe is arriving, sizes, 


Prices are stationary in cement, brick, roofing, 


and channel iron. 


increasing offerings. 


plaster board Jobbers report 


here is a noticeable s!acking down in transfers 
of real estate. Census figures giving this city 
325,000 in place of the expected 400,000 apparently 
started the offers of homes costing $2,000 to $4,500 
that had been on the market at $6,000 flat. 


are now willing to take $1,000 less. 


(Owners 


Recessions in the prices of lumber at the mill 
Vertical grain fir flooring is 
otiering freely at $74; flat grain at $64 to $67; 
drop siding is at $61, and finish at $76. 


lumber the decline is more marked. 


have been significant. 
1x6 
In common 
One by four 
common fir or hemlock boards and shiplap are $26; 
2x 2and2~x 12, No. 1 common S4S is $26.50; 4 x 4 
to +x 8, No. 1 common is $31.50; 3 x 6 to 3 x 12, 
No. 1 common is $33 and 6 x 6 and larger is $32. 
The red cedar shingle market has gone to pieces and 
half the mills have closed down. 
By Special ( sf RIK CHITE( 
BIRMINGHAM :—Bui'ding during May will 
probably show a slight decrease as compared with 
April. The permits have been mostly for tepai-s 
and additions although there 
March, 
month since January, records permits for buildings 
estimated to cost $444,068 
to $280,962 


number 
which was the biggest 


have been a 
for small buildings. 


\pril permits amounted 
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Long Span Concrete Arches Used in Garage 


Absence of Usual Truss Members Permits Excellent Natural Lighting 


HE construction of garage 
constitutes a considerable 


buildings 
percentage of 
buildings erected for business purposes, both 
number and cost. By far the greater number of 
such buildings are but one story in height and con- 
substantially of a cement finished concrete floor, 
four enclosing walls and a roof. In 


elevations the latter 


Sis! 


addition to 
the street the 


element, roof, 








COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE ELEVATION. 


S. STERN, ARCHITECT. 
the one requiring particular attention and study 
the part of the architect. It is necessary that 
obstructed floor areas be provided for widths of 
east 50 feet when two rows of automobiles are 
be housed. Wider buil 
50 feet or more. 

of columns the 


lings are often in multi- 
The freer the floor area 
efficiently 
d and housed thereon. 
unobstructed floor 


customary 


s of 
more han- 
this 


over 


can cars: be 
In order to secure 
buildings 
to support the 


sired area in 
feet wide it is roof 


now 
the 


GAR 


by means of long span trusses. These are usually 


either of wood, steel concrete, the 
frequency of use being in the order named. 

In designing roof trusses for such buildings 
elements to be considered are 
tion to light, fire 


constructed 


the 
appearance, obstruc- 
resistance, durability and cost. 
The relative value of these elements depends largely 
on the 


character of the occupancy. Occupancy can 


a 
- gt 


pena Teter 
AC ’ | 


Kg 


FOR MANDEL 
MENSCH, ENGINEER 


BROTHERS, CHICAGO 


and does vary considerably 


class of 


in garages as well as 
building. 

here illustrated and described was 
Mandel Brothers Department Store in 
It is used as a garage for that firm’s de- 
livery automobiles and a distributing station as well. 
The articles to be delivered in the southern portion 
of Chicago are brought to the building in large 
motor trucks and placed on the floor in the center 
of the building. They then the 


in any other 

The garage 
built for 
Chicago. 


are assorted for 
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various delivery districts and placed in smaller de- 
ivery automobiles. For this use it is highly desir- 
ible that good natural light be provided. 

The building is 103 feet 71% inches wide, outside 
neasurement, and 161 feet 4 inches long, having an 
‘ntrance from Cottage Grove avenue in the front 
ind Evans avenue in the rear. The automobiles 
ire parked along the side walls while the central por- 
tion of the floor is used for the storage and assort- 
ng of the packages of merchandise. 

The boiler room is located at the rear (northwest 
corner) of the building and is built as a basement 
room with reinforced concrete floor over it. En- 
trance to this room is provided by means of an out- 
side area stairs. The Chicago Building Code, as do 
nany others, prohibits any direct connection between 


TAGE GROVE AVENUE END OF 


SUPPORTING 


GARAGE 
FORMS 


room used as a garage and one containing a boiler 
r heating plant. 

Each of the roof trusses consist of an upper chord 
constructed as a reinforced concrete arch, 11% 
inches wide and 24 inches deep with a rise of 17 
feet. These arches, with the exception of that at 
the front or balcony end are laid out to a 90-foot 
radius. Each arch is reinforced with six 34-inch 
rods, three being placed at the top of the section 
and three at the bottom. Stirrups are also used, 
spaced approximately 3 feet apart. The concrete 
is mixed in the proportions of one part cement, one 
part sand and two parts broken stone. A horizontal 
2'.-inch round steel tie rod connects the ends of 
each arch, these in reality forming the lower chord 


of the truss: The tie rods are 14 feet above the 


finished garage floor, which allows ample clearance 
for the motor trucks. 


Five vertical 34-inch rods or 


AMERICAN 
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hangers connect each concrete arch and 24-inch tie 
rod, thus preventing sagging in the latter member. 
These hangers are spaced 17 feet on centers. 

The arch, which is not built to a truly circular 
form, consists of short chords, each about 10 feet 
long. This design effected a saving in the form 
work and does not detract in any way from the ap- 
pearance of the arch, as can be judged from the 
photograph of the interior. The method of sup- 
porting the forms for the concrete arches was 
to construct a falsework consisting of towers placed 
10 feet apart, built 4 feet square of 4-inch by 4-inch 
posts well braced. These were constructed under 
and on line with each such arch. 

The roof framing consists of 2-inch by 10-inch 
joists spaced 24 inches on centers and covered with 


DURING CONSTRUCTION. 


ROOF ARCHES 


NOTE FALSEWORK 


two thicknesses of 7-inch matched and dressed 
board with 2-inch by 2-inch wood strips and paper 
between. This air space between the two thick- 
nesses of roof boarding is essential, since it pro- 
vides insulation, preventing the transmission of ex- 
cessive heat through the roof and also prevents 
condensation of moisture on the underside of the 
roof. 

Notches were cut in the upper part of the forms 
for the arches. In these were placed the ends of 
the roof joists, which were imbedded in the con- 
crete. The joists and roof sheathing were placed 
in position before the concrete was deposited in the 
forms, thus serving as a runway for the wheel 
barrows. 

Four longitudinal concrete girders are built be- 
tween the concrete arches, extending from end to 


end of the building. On these the vertical wood 
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curbs that support the sky-lights were constructed. 
These two skylights extend lengthwise of the build- 
ing except over the end bays. 

The nine trusses cost in the aggregate $800.00 
more than a system of wood trusses would have 
cost last October at the time contracts were made. 

An enclosed balcony extends across the front of 
the building in which is located the lockers, toilet 
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and rest rooms provided for the chauffeurs. Steam 
heat is provided, cast iron wall radiators being 
located along the side walls and pipe coils along the 
skylight curbs. Hot and cold water supply is acces- 
sible at frequent intervals along the walls for wash- 
ing automobiles where they are parked rather than 
in a separate wash room. The floor is pitched to 
floor drains. Artificial light is provided by four 
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rows of direct lighting fixtures with porcelain en- 
amel reflectors. If desired, the roof could easily be 
made more fire resisting by covering the ceiting with 
metal lath and plaster or a heavy plaster board, and 
covering the steel tie rods with an asbestos pipe 
covering material. The expense would not be ex- 
cessive under ordinary conditions. 

This type of roof construction is not new by any 
means, although not much used in this country. 


ee 
> 


* 


INTERIOR VIEW OF COMPLETED GARAGE 
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LOOKING 
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trusses constructed under favorable condi- 
tions. 

\ feature of this garage is the natural lighting 
of the floor surface. An inspection of the illustra- 
tion will show that the intensity of the light is uni- 
form over the entire floor area, a condition that is 
most desirable and unusual in buildings of this 
kind. This is the result of making the skylights 


of such shape and area that sufficient light is ad- 


more 


TOWARDS THE REAR. THE ABSENCE OF 


OBSTRUCTION IN THE TYPE OF ROOF FRAMING HERE USED, PERMITTING EXCELLENT NATURAL 


ILLUMINATIC¢ 


lhe designing is a simple matter as an engineering 
problem. The span of these trusses (over 100 feet) 
is probably greater than that of any yet built for 
similar purposes. The last two trusses constructed 
3.30 P. M. 1919. 


(he temperature dropped until at midnight of the 


were finished at December 31, 


same day the thermometer registered at zero. The 
‘oncrete was just wet enough so that it could run 
nd be rodded in place. Salamanders were placed 
under the arches to protect them from freezing. 


\pparently, these are as good as any of the other 


IN, IS EVIDENT 


mitted and the absence of shadows common to the 
ordinary types of truss construction. The natural 
lighting of such buildings is a very important factor 
and an added cost is often justified to obtain such 
a result. 
secured. 


In this case a notable success has been 


The character and style of the street elevation was 
determined by the design of the adjoining building 
occupied by and the property of Mandel Brothers. 
This garage building was designed by I. S. Stern, 
architect, and the concrete arches constructed by 
5 Lz Mensch, Mem. Am. Soc. C. E. 


engineer. 





National Board tor Jurisdictional Awards 
Makes Additional Decisions 


. the second meeting of the National Board of 
A Jurisdictional Awards, held at Washington, 
D. C., April 26, 27 and 28, the following members 
were present: [E. J. Russell, chairman, representa- 
tive of the American Institute of Architects; R. P. 
Miller, of the Engineering Council; Col. J. R. Wig- 
gins and F. J. C. Dresser, of the Associated General 
Contractors; E. M. Craig, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Building Trades Employers; Thomas R. 
Preece, substituting for William Dobson, and Wil- 
liam L. Hutcheson and John J. Hynes, representing 
the Building Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. Four awards were rendered 


and are presented below. 
SCAFFOLDS AS APPLIED TO BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION 


ERECTION OF 


Subject of dispute between the International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Inter- 
national Association and Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union. 

The Board agreed to the following award: 

In the matter of the dispute between the laborers, 
bricklayers, plasterers and carpenters over the erec- 
tion of scaffolds as applied to building construction, 
it is agreed that the erection and removal of all scaf- 
folds, including tressels and horses used primarily 
by lathers, plasterers, bricklayers and masons shall 
be done by the mechanics and laborers in these 
trades as directed by the employer. 

Self-supporting scaffolds over fourteen feet in 
height or any specially designed scaffold or those 
built for special purposes shall be built by the car- 
penters. 

lhe making of horses and tressels other than tem- 
porary is the work of the carpenter. 


\ 
ASBESTOS PLASTER FOR BoILER Rooms, Etc. 


Subject of dispute between the Operative Plas- 
and Cement Finishers’ International Asso- 
‘iation and the International Association Heat & 
Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

In the dispute between the asbestos workers and 
plasterers on the matter of plastering boiler rooms, 
etc., it is decided that the insulation and finishing 
coat on ceilings with asbestos and other insulating 
material, where the ground work has been prepared 
and installed by the asbestos worker, shall, including 
the application of insulating material on boilers, 
etc., be awarded to the asbestos worker. 


terers 


tanks, vats, 


BesTWALL, WHEN APPLIED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LATH AND PLASTER 

Subject of dispute between the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, Operative Plasters 
& Cement Finishers’ International Association and 
International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal 
Lathers. 

In the matter of material known as Bestwall, 
forming a contention between the carpenters, plas- 
terers and lathers, jurisdiction shall rest with the 
carpenters where material is panelled or used as 
sheathing; when cut, fitted and pointed, the plas- 
terers are recognized to have jurisdiction. 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES, PREPARED PAPER ROOFING, 

ASPHALT ROLL ROOFING, SHINGLES AND 
Strip SHINGLES 

Subject of dispute between the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners and the United Slate, 
Tile and Composition Roofers, Damp and Water- 
proof Workers’ Association. 

The Board agreed to the following decision : 

On the question in controversy between the roof- 
ers and carpenters on the subjects contained in the 
title, it is decided that jurisdiction over asbestos 
shingles, prepared paper roofing, asphalt roll roofing 
be awarded to the United Slate, Tile and Composi- 
tion Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ As- 
sociation; jurisdiction over asphalt shingles, strip 
shingles, is awarded to the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. 

Low-PRESSURE HEAT REHEARING DENIED 

A rehearing was asked in the dispute between the 
United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters 
and the International Union of Steam Engineers in 
the matter covered under the title of Low Pressure 
Heat. The engineers desired the case reopened, but 
the Board declined to grant a rehearing. 

Postponement of the hearing in the dispute in the 
matter of Unskilled Labor as Applied to Reinforced 
Concrete Construction between tthe International 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union and the International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers was granted at the 
request of the latter organization, to allow them 
sufficient time in which to compile and submit briefs. 

The Board notified the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners that it cannot give consid- 
eration to the eleven subjects affecting carpenters, 
which were carried over from the former meeting, 
until these cases are submitted in the manner pro- 
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vided for now by the Board in its Constitution. 


As in the carpenters’ cases, the two disputants in 
the controversy over Corrugated Metal Sheathing, 
Metal Furniture, etc., involving the Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
the International Association of 
tural Iron 


Alliance and 
3ridge and Struc- 
Workers, were directed to submit the 


AMERICAN 
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case in the manner officially prescribed in Section 5 
of the Constitution. 
Next MEETING AuGusT 2ND 
The Board has arranged to print its Constitution 
with a supplement of decisions rendered. The next 
meeting of the Board will be heid at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Monday, August 2, at 12:30 P. M. 





Formulating Improved Contract Forms 
A Matter Requiring Careful Study and Active Support by Every Practising Architect 


RICTION reduces efficiency. The mechanical 
engineer governs his design with that fact 
ever before him. Reduction of friction almost 
to the poixt of elimination is his aim. To-day, much 
of the loss of energy in the building industry is 
caused by friction of one kind or another. One of 
the friction producing elements, contract forms, has 
become so assertive that it is receiving increasingly 
careful attention 
constructors. 


from architects, engineers, and 
Soon, let us hope, a satisfactory solu- 
tion will be reached, but it is doubtful if a solution 
at this time will prove more than an emergency ef- 
fort to bridge us over a turbulent and troublesome 
river of doubt. When in the future normal condi- 
tions are restored, a new solution must be evolved. 
It is recessary at this time to sound a note of warn- 
ing. lL.et us not too seriously consider present forms, 
but rather seek to foster forms which are workable, 
and arrargements not partial to either contractor 
or owner, but fair to both. 
every 


One form will not suit 
Modifications of any standard form 
adopted must be numerous in order to meet varying 
local conditions. “Cost Plus,” in the last analysis, 
means nothing more than retaining the builder’s 
services at a fee, rather than purchasing the struc- 
ture he has produced (in according with the archi- 
tect’s plans and specifications) at a price fixed by 
himself. The “lump sum” contract, if employed to- 
lay, of necessity, means a high bid, since any figure 
given must be adequate to compensate the bidder 
for all the varying factors which may increase costs 
during progress of the work. 


case. 


Neither cost plus nor 
lump sum is to-day a fair form of contract without 
certain well-defined modifications. 

If the builder is retained at a fee, it should be 
limited to a maximum amount, and not increase to 
in inordinate figure because of mounting construc- 
tion costs, which to some extent may be caused by 
inefficient workmen and poor purchasing ability. 
Some premium must be placed upon the builder’s 
ability to construct economically. A fair estimate 
of the cost of the building should be made, allowing 


for increases above prices at the time of estimating. 
This allowance will depend upon the length of time 
the job is liable to take. In every “Cost Plus a Fixed 
Fee” contract a bonus and penalty clause should be 
inserted, so that in the event of the cost being lower 
than the estimate given, the builder’s fee will auto- 
matically increase, while if the cost exceeds the esti- 
mate, the builder’s fee is reduced. 

But this is not enough. The builder may exert 
himself, personally, to the utmost, without accom- 
plishing the economy and efficiency which the pros- 
pects of an increased fee lead him to desire. But 
let the builder extend to his subordinates that same 
incentive which he himself is under. What makes 
the piece worker more industrious than he whose 
wages are fixed? The prize of go'd. More money 
for more work always produces more work. The 
superintendent and foreman who share their em- 
ployer’s profit are anxious that his profit be as large 
as possible. Every time a man is detected idling, 
wasting his time, visions of a shrinking bonus auto- 
matically appear in the minds of his bosses. Hence, 
few mechanics are permitted to loaf. If, in times 
past, bricklayers laid 1500 brick per day of 8 hours, 
why can they not be induced to lay the same amount 
now? Are they really afraid of a “lay off” if they 
work too industriously ? We doubt it. Is there not 
really a feeling that nobody cares? And after all on 
the straight percentage job does anyone really care ? 
If, as has been claimed, the cost plus contract and 
plenty of “overtime” are responsible for the depre- 
ciated morale of the mechanic, is it not time to so 
improve this form of contract that some real incen- 
tive to work is created. 

()n every job there are certain men, subordinate 
to the builder who are “key men.” Every builder, 
awarded a contract on a cost plus basis, modified by 
a bonus or penalty clause based on a maximum 
cost figure, would find himself putting money into 
his own as well as the owner’s pockets by extending 
that bonus to every “key man” in his organization. 


And the architect who feels, due to existing abnor- 
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al conditions, that a cost plus form of contract is 
that it is so 
economy and 


would do we.l to see to it 


that the premium is 


lvisable, 
nodified, upon 
emeciency and not upon extravagance. 
Following are several clauses incorporated in a 
form used successfully by a California 
He has embodied these clauses in the 


omract 
rchitect 
first page of all specifications that leave his office, 
that builders bidding on his work are familiar 
th these provisions from the start. They state: 
Every bid shall specify a fixed sum or fee for which 
the work complete (as 
cated by plans and specifications); this sum to be his 
e compensation for his part on the work and the use of 
not to be augmented by 
profit, hidden or 


Contractor agrees to execute 


Ss organization and 
discount, 


equipment ; 
mmission, rebate or other 
wl 
2. Every bid shall also include a detailed estimate of the 
of the work; and bidders are urged to carefully 
gures which used for reference by 
I architect, to facilitate settlements; for any 
hanges, and to keep track of actual costs 
is agreed that if the actual cost of the work is /ess 
an the under paragraph 2, the amount saved 
all be divided equally between the and contrac 
r; if the actual cost is greater than the estimate, the ex- 
ess shall be equally borne by owner and contractor, the 
portion deducted from his fixed fee 
ompensation mentioned above in paragraph 1. 

[he main this 
about friendly co-operation, in mutual confidence and help- 
l in place of opposition of private interests.) 
is provided that if the cost be increased by fault 

contractor or his carelessness, 
nown wilful act, continuous loafing or correction of 
aulty work; he shall bear the loss due to such fault with- 
owner sharing it 
is also provided that if the cost 
such as 


will be 


estimate, 


owner 


mitractor’s being 


purpose of arrangement is to bring 


fulness. 
It 
I 


4 


men, such as neglect, 


it the 
is increased by fault 
failure to pay agreed-on in- 
nts whet after work affected is 
or unreasonable delay in making decisions; the 
oss due to this condition shall be borne by the owner 
vithout the contractor sharing it. (All as nearly as can 


e estimated and made practicable in either case.) 


of the owner, 
due. or changes 


nder way, 


While this form may require modification under 
it does not eliminate competition 
the work of construction. 


e conditions, 
and serves to stimulate 

The lump sum contract is by many deemed out 

he question. As in the case of the cost plus 
rm, the lump sum contract is 
in its unmodified But it is capable 
if improvement to meet existing conditions. It is 
possible to accurately estimate the cost of a build- 
ng at the time the bid is made up. The objection to 
submitting such a bid is that cost of labor and ma- 


not now advisable 


for use form. 


terial will perhaps increase before the contract can 
Now if the bid is submitted based 
m the cost of material and labor existing at the 
time it 
estimate (based on an accurate bill of quantities), 


e carried out. 
is made, and is accompanied by a detailed 
subdivided into items of labor and material costs 
for each subdivision of the work, it will not be diffi- 
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‘ult to compute the added cost due to a change in 
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price of material or wages during construction. 

To determine the increase due to such variations 
it is extremely important that the detailed estimate 
be worked out with great care. This method makes 
for more accurate bids. Preferably a quantity sur- 
vey should be furnished each bidder by the owner, 
and a detailed estimate required, but only from the 
successful bidder. 

If a clause is included in the contract requiring 
that the owner pay only the increase actually oc- 
curring from a rising market, the contractor will 
exert every effort to keep the cost of his work 
within bounds in order to assure his profit, and this 
profit, instead of being a percentage of the total 
cost of the work and mounting with it, will be that 
included in his estimate made under prices existing 
at the time of bidding. Inefficient workmen will re- 
duce it, and therefore they will not be popular. The 
net result will be that the owner will only have paid 
current prices for what he has received. The price 
of waste and extravagance will not be a part of 
his bill. 

This is in line with the recent action of the Na- 
tional Association of Building Trades Employers in 
adopting the following resolution at their 1920 an- 
nual meeting : 

Resolved, That the National Building 
Trades Employers recommend to its members that, on ac 
count of the present unsettled conditions wherever or 
whenever lump sum estimates are requested or submitted 
for contract work, the bidder shall protect himself by in- 
serting in his proposition a paragraph substantially to this 
effect: 

The above proposition is based upon the cost of labor 
and materials as of this date, as per schedule attached. If 
labor or materials occurs 


\ssociation of 


increase or decrease in cost of 


work, the 


increase or decrease over or under prices which ex- 


on this owner will be charged or credited for 
such 
of contract 


isted at date 


\nd such a paragraph ought to be inserted in all lump 
sum contracts for the protection of the cotnractor, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That it is recommended that, should any lump 
sum proposal or contract provide that any work shall be 
performed at any other time than the regular working day 
of eight hours, that the extra expense incurred by the 
contractor doing such work shall be added to the original 
sum stipulated in the contract. 

\nother resolution adopted at that meeting was as 
follows: 

IVhereas, The lack of apprentices in the building trades 
is being seriously felt at the present time on account of 
scarcity of competent mechanics to do building construc- 
tion work, and 

IVhereas, The necessity for providing mechanics is ap- 
parent to those engaged in the industry and should receive 
the early and serious consideration of all contractors; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of this Association be in- 
structed to use means possible to encourage the 
young men in their respective localities to enter appren- 
ticeships in the numerous building trades 


every 
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